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other words this book marks no advance from the conventional view- 
point regarding the English in India. Their work remains eminently 
difficult, usually splendid, and thoroughly respectable and unselfish. 
Even the criticisms are those which are to be found in almost any gen- 
eral history of India. 

But certainly any such limitations of this useful book arise partially 
from the character of the material which is most available in printed 
form. On the whole these sources are increasing in welcome if some- 
what slow fashion, but undoubtedly much remains to be done, particu- 
larly in the period between Lord Minto and Lord Dalhousie. But Sir 
George Forrest and Mr. S. C. Hill for the earlier period, and occasional 
editors and biographers such as Arnold, for Dalhousie, and the editor 
of the Wcllesley Despatches, have given us admirable excursions into 
the masses of unprinted material which await exploration. As a whole, 
therefore, these extracts are bound to be of value to many students who 
may not have the time or opportunity to go to the larger collections; 
and in a technical way the book is excellent. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

The Evolution of Prussia: the Making of an Empire. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.A., Fellow and Modern History Tutor, Worcester 
College, and C. Grant Robertson, Fellow of All Souls and 
Modern History Tutor, Magdalen College. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1915. Pp. 459.) 

This is the first of a series of Histories of the Belligerents planned 
by the Clarendon Press. By a rather brilliant tour de force the authors 
have sought to give within the compass of 450 pages the main outlines 
of the story of the rise and development of Brandenburg-Prussia and 
the later Prussianization of Germany under the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
They begin with Albert the Bear and close nominally with the fall of 
Bismarck, though a brief epilogue indicates the most important events 
from 1890 to 1914. Such a work is necessarily sketchy, but the lines of 
the sketch, as to relative emphasis, interpretation, and condensation of 
statement, are firmly and effectively drawn. This is particularly true of 
the first third of the volume, on the development of Brandenburg- 
Prussia to the death of Frederick the Great. The Great Elector " sur- 
passes all the rulers of his house save one, Frederick II., and the differ- 
ence between these two is the difference between great talents and in- 
disputable genius " (p. 96). Frederick William I.'s reign was the period 
" in which all the most unlovely and forbidding qualities were scourged 
into the kingdom. . . . His court was a barrack, his kingdom a com- 
bination of the farm-yard and the parade-ground, and he viewed both 
with the eye of the non-commissioned officer and the stud-groom " (pp. 
101-102). 

The authors have aimed to be guided by their regard for historical 
scholarship rather than by their British sympathies. Though their point 
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of view and some of their phrases have been influenced naturally enough 
by what has been said and done since August, 1914, though they attribute 
to the Great Elector conscious and consistent Treitschkean motives 
which he probably did not have, though they criticize Frederick the 
Great for failing to appreciate, as they think, the new eighteenth-century 
spirit in France, and though they exaggerate the hatred with which he 
was regarded in the latter part of his life, their account, on the whole, 
is admirably objective and unbiassed. In passing ethical judgments, 
however, on the Hohenzollerns of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it would have been fairer and more historically-minded to test 
them by the standard of their own age rather than by what has come to 
be regarded by English-speaking people as a twentieth-century standard 
of political morality. It is only fair, that is, to suggest that Frederick 
the Great, for instance, was little better and little worse in his political 
morals than Catherine II. or than many of his less-famous contempo- 
raries who were less successful in their results but not less unscrupulous 
in their aims and methods. 

Where the authors touch upon institutions they appear to follow the 
somewhat antiquated accounts of Bornhak, Isaacsohn, and Droysen 
rather than the more recent studies of Hintze, Koser, Hass, Holtze, 
Stolzel, and others. Thus, in summing up (pp. 66-67) the internal 
administration from 1440 to 161 8 it is misleading to speak of " the intro- 
duction of the Roman law by Elector Joachim I ". The new council 
created in 1604 was not called a Staatsrat but a Geheimer Rat. It was 
not created so much to weaken the power of the Diet as to aid the 
elector in his foreign policy. This period does not mark " the waning 
of the power of the estates" but just the opposite. 

In their otherwise excellent analysis of the characteristics of Hohen- 
zollern rule the authors do not sufficiently emphasize two features which 
have been fairly characteristic of most of the Hohenzollerns of the last 
three centuries — their confidence in God and their work for the social 
welfare of their subjects. The Great Elector's remark, "I am convinced 
that I owe the preservation of my position and my territories to God, 
and next to God, to the standing army ", was sincerely meant, and 
might have come just as well from the lips of any of his successors, ex- 
cept Frederick the Great. Similarly the Great Elector's zeal for the 
material welfare of his subjects, which he sought to promote by in- 
numerable edicts, initiated a state policy followed fairly consistently by 
most of his descendants down to the state socialism of our own day. 

The volume ought to prove a useful introduction to the study of 
Prussian-German history — a field where short works in English are 
scarce — and it affords a good brief background to one aspect of the 
present war. It is more concise and interpretative than Henderson's 
Short History, more consistent and readable than the piecemeal chap- 
ters in the Cambridge Modern History, and more extensive in treatment 
than Priest's Germany since 1740. 

Sidney B. Fay. 



